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2 Our Fourfooted Friends 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 


OF HUMANE WORK 


Why We Buy Old Horses. 

The Animal Rescue League buys as many old 
horses, and horses that are otherwise unfit for 
work, as the amount of money given for that 
purpose will cover. As conditions now exist we 
consider this to be one of the most important 
parts of our work, and as long as we see so 
many poor old horses on the streets we shall, if 
our money holds out, continue to buy them. By 
so doing we can save them at least a few weeks 
or months of final torture before they fall dead 
in harness or in obscure sheds and filthy sta- 
bles, or on their way to the slaughterhouse, as 
they are doing in this and in every city. 

Sometimes we are too late to save them more 
than a few days of misery ; sometimes we cannot 
even do that. One of our recent cases was that 
of a horse, condemned as unfit for work, but 
sold by his unprineipled owner (because the law 
did not allow the horse to be taken away from 
him) for twenty dollars. The purchaser quickly 
found out that the horse was good for nothing 
and sent him by a boy to the Brighton abattoir 
to be killed. 

On the way to the abattoir the boy sold the 
wretched horse for two dollars to a man living 
on the road who stopped the boy when he was 
passing this man’s yard. 

Our veterinary doctor heard of the case, went 
to the man who waylaid the horse, found the 
horse, then took him out and shot him. Then he 
went to the man who sold the horse for twenty 
dollars and made him refund the money to the 
man whom he had deceived. That same week a 
man stopped at Pine Ridge Home of Rest for 
Horses on Saturday evening and asked Edward 
DeCoste, the caretaker, if he would allow him 
to leave with him a horse he had outside. He 
said, ‘‘I have been all the afternoon getting this 
horse from Roxbury here to Dedham. I live two 
miles farther on, but she isn’t able to go another 
step. I want to leave her here and have her 
killed.’’ 

The poor mare could hardly get up the drive- 


way to the barn. She was totally blind, ex- 
tremely lame, and very thin. The next day I 
had her taken out of the stall but it was evident 
that every step was painful. In fact, it seemed 
as if she would fall while walking to the water- 
ing trough which was close by her stall. 

I was anxious to know the whole story about 
her and was going to write and question the man 
who left her at Pine Ridge, but that same day, 
Sunday, a few hours later, he drove up to the 
barn with his wife and little child and I saw him 
there. He said he had brought his wife to see 
the condition the horse was in, and also to visit 
our Home of Rest. 

The man is a resident of a part of Dedham, a 
carpenter. He was told that a mare working in 
a Roxbury Express would be given to him fur 
hght work if he would go after her. The owner 
of this mare did not dare to work her any 
longer in the city as he had been warned not to 
use her, so he decided to give her away. She 
was ‘‘stiff’’ in her forelegs the expressman said, 
but he told the carpenter she would ‘‘limber 
up’’ after she was driven a little. 

The carpenter started with her but found that 
she grew worse aS he went on, and when he told 
me the story he said, ‘‘I made up my mind, I 
wouldn’t be so cruel as to drive such a horse— 
not if I was paid for it.’’ 

What a merey it would have been to that 
wretched mare if the League had discovered her 
condition and bought her and had her mercifully 
put to rest weeks before she came to us that 
evening. 

We have but one man for this work and he 
eannot look about very much outside the city. 

One forenoon this fall a man who came to the 
League expressed to me disapproval of our buy- 
ing. horses, and said that the horses we bought 
could be ‘‘taken from work’’ anyway, without 
our buying them. ‘‘The owners,’’ he said, 
‘‘would not offer such horses for sale if we did 
not buy them. We encouraged such men by 
buying their horses!’’ 

I am wholly unable to see the force of this 
reasoning. It was simply absurd. The two 
eases I have mentioned above show what often 
happens to wretched horses when we do not get 
hold of them in time to save them from the bitter 


Our 


end in store for them. When we buy them we 
are sure that their sufferings are ended. We 
do not lose sight of them. 

The afternoon of that same day this man told 
me we did wrong to buy old horses it happened 
that our doctor stopped a junk wagon that was 
going through Carver Street with a heavy load 
and a very old, thin, lame and galled horse. He 
stopped the driver and told him that he must 
not go on with that horse. There were some 
words between the doctor and the driver; a 
crowd gathered, and even the children pointed 
pityingly to the thin sides, and the sores on the 
horse’s back. 

The man finally agreed to put the horse up in 
a stable on Warrenton Street, near by the 
League and get another horse to carry his load 
to Roxbury. 

The poor worn out old creature was comfort- 
ably stabled, and the next morning the driver 
came to see me. 

‘“What are you going to do with my horse?”’ 
he said. 

‘“We shall have him put out of his misery this 
evening,’’ I replied, ‘‘and you ean take your 
choice,—we’ll give you five dollars for the horse, 
or you can go to court about it, but we are not 
going to let you have the horse.”’ 

Then the man acknowledged that the horse 
was not fit to work, and was very old. He gave 
me the address of the man who owned the hurse 
and asked me to write a note to him (he was in 
New York), explaining why we took the horse 
and had it killed. This I gladly did. 

I found in talking to the driver that he was 
glad not to have to drive such a horse any longer. 

For good reasons I am not mentioning some 
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particulars, names, ete., that would give this in- 
cident more force, but if anyone wishes to verify 
this story for any better reason than mere curios- 
ity they may do so by applying to me at the 
League. The fact to be noted is that this horse, 
wholly unfit for labor, was working and would 
have been kept at work no one knows how much 
longer if we had not taken him as we did. 

In October we rescued 17 horses. Not as many 
as we might have rescued if we had more funds 
for this purpose, and could keep another man at 
work. Among them was a horse taken on the 
streets in Cambridge while painfully drawing a 
kindling wood eart. Another, a little chestnut 


- mare, was taken from an ice cream peddler the 


Same day. 

These two horses were, for convenience, taken 
at once to Carver Street, then through our back 
entrance on Pleasant Street, to a shed back of 
our dog kennels, the only place we have where 
we can shelter horses in these emergency cases. 
(What an act of mercy it would be if some one 
would give us money enough to put two com- 
fortable stalls in that shed and a little stock of 
hay and grain for sudden eases of need!) All 
we had to feed these starving horses with was 
bread, but we sent out and got some grain, for 
they were very hungry. 

Our doctor intended to have the two horses 
put to death that evening where they were, and 
the bodies carried away, but it was not done. 

Before I started for home that afternoon 1 
went down to the kennels, and passing through 
the dog yards, came to the shed where the horse 
and the little mare were standing. We have 
rescued many horses and I have lonked in their 
good faces with great pity, but never have I seen 
a face that appealed to me so strongly as the face 
of that little chestnut mare. She had a beautiful 
head and her eyes seemed actually to speak, 
they were so bright, so large. She looked at me 
in a way I shall never forget. I could only think 
of Edward Carpenter’s beautiful, poetic words: 

‘‘T saw deep in the eyes of the animals the 
human soul look out upon me. . . I caught the 
clinging, mute glances of the prisoner and swore 
that I would be faithful.’’ 

I turned back to the offices. 
way and looked in the doctor’s office. 


I stopped on the 
‘* Let 
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those two horses rest here tonight,’’ I said, 
‘‘then have them taken out to Pine Ridge if you 
think they are able to walk there.’’ 

‘““They have been working right along,’’ the 
doctor replied, ‘‘so I am sure they can get there 
all right. They are old and terribly galled and 
sore, but not lame.’’ 

They came, and enjoyed five happy weeks 
with us. They were too stiff and old to roll or 
run, but they were peacefully happy, and always 
together. It would seem as if during their close 
companionship in our Carver Street shed, and 
when walking together the nine miles of road to 
Dedham they communicated in horse language 
and told each other what misery they had passed 
through, and finally escaped from. 

In the barn their box stalls were side by side. 
When they went out in the morning they grazed 
and kept together through the day, and when 
the end had to come they passed into and 
through the ‘‘House of Blessed Release,’’ one 
after the other, where the swift electric current 
took them so quickly that they knew not an in- 
stant of dread or of pain before they went to- 
gether into the world beyond, where, we believe, 
‘‘there will be no more pain,’’ because ‘‘the for- 
mer things have passed away,’’—the deeds of 
cruelty, and the indifference which leads to, and 
is, cruelty, for, as Ruskin said,—‘‘ He who is not 
actively kind is eruel.’’ 


These are some of the reasons why we buy 
horses. We do not always pay money for them; 
we have a horse at Pine Ridge today with a 
badly swollen leg, whose owner has agreed shall 
be given up to us if the leg does not get well in a 
reasonable time. We have had a number of 
similar cases at our Home of Rest. Sometimes 
they recover, sometimes they are finally given up 
to us. We carefully and conscientiously do all 
that can be done to heal and build up these poor 
victims of man’s thoughtlessness and cruelty, 
but when we think they ought not to work again 
we have always found their owners willing to 
give them up. 

Why should we not buy horses that the law 
will not allow us to take from owners who are 
working them to death? 

What use is it to warn the man, or tell him 


‘““Mapy Kept TOGETHER.’’ 


he must not work the horse, or must have him 
killed? Can men who keep and use such 
wretched horses be trusted to keep them and 
feed them well and be good to them when they 
are of no use to them—these men who have not 
fed them and not been good to them when the 
horses were working? Common sense answers, 
No. | 

Is it not worth while to pay a few dollars to 
save these our faithful friends from days, or 
weeks or months of agony? Surely every person 
who loves horses and truly feels for their suffer- 
ing will answer yes—a thousand times, yes. 


So we shall not be discouraged because a few 
people evidently not truly humane eriticize our 
purchase of old and disabled horses and spread 
about the report which has only this last week 
reached me from a state near by, that ‘‘the Ani- 
mal Rescue League of Boston is demoralizing 
the humane societies all over the country by its 
work of buying old horses.’’ 


If the humane societies all over the country 
would unite in getting stricter laws about 
horses, and in enforcing those already made 
more rigorously, if men were not allowed to keep 
these old, worn-out horses, the Animal Rescue 
League might by and by be able to give up this 
work that we now feel impelled to do. 

As Hos 


Ruskin said, ‘‘He who is not actively kind is 
cruel.’’ Will you not help this cause by a sub- 
scription to OuR FouRFOOTED FRIENDS? 


Bungalow Notes. 
Pine Ridge, Dedham, Nov. 1.—The summer 


birds are gone. The winter birds are all here, 
on the bird table, the rockery, the trees where 
we have pieces of beef suet wired to the 
branches. Chickadees, nuthatches, woodpeckers, 
juncos, now and then a fox sparrow, and the 
constant visitors, English sparrows, crows, blue 
jays—all are, as a rule, daily visitors to the 
bungalow. A partridge has been seen in the 
grove below the bungalow where Edward used 
to feed a pair of partridges last winter, and a 
large, handsome pheasant walked leisurely 
through the barn yard yesterday. 

A dreadful frost has come and taken the nas- 
turtiums, the last of my flowers. This bitter 
frost cuts off the flowers just in the fullness of 
bloom. The geraniums and heliotropes were 
full of buds when it first came. The mignonette 
and sweet alyssum were a mass of delicate blos- 
soms when the sun set ina golden sky one night; 
then in the morning I looked out on blackened, 
drooping leaves and flowers—and their beauty 
vanished in a night. They seemed piteous, like 
living things suddenly blighted by some crush- 
ing misfortune. 

The crows have been so lively for a few days 
that I am inclined to think our usual little col- 
ony is entertaining visitors. Jim Crow and a 
few of his most venturesome friends came to 
the bird table about seven in the morning where 
it was spread for the birds’ breakfast, and 
loaded up their bills with crusts of bread. It 
was amusing to see them try to pack these large 
crusts into their bills. One would drop out, then 
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in trying to get that back the others would fall, 
but they generally succeeded in flying off into 
the woods with bills gaping wide and crusts 
standing out on each side of their black heads. 
Our Jim Crow, I think, was the leader. 

Possibly some new reader of Bungalow Notes 
would like to know Jim Crow’s history so I will 
relate it as far as it has got. 


Jim Crow. 

One day in spring a lady riding in her auto- 
mobile along a country road saw a queer-looking 
object moving feebly on the side of the road. 
She stopped the car, got out to see what it was, 
and found a young crow in a very bad plight. 
One of his wings seemed to be broken, and his 
tail feathers were all gone. It was easy to see 
that the poor httle crow had met with an enemy 
somewhere,—a man or boy with a gun, or a 
hawk, or, perhaps, a red squirrel, and had been 
badly hurt. 

The kindhearted lady picked up the crow and 
turned a little out of her way. ‘‘There is a 
Home of Rest for Horses near here and perhaps 
they will take in this poor, suffering little crea- 
ture,’’ she thought. 

She had only to ask and the crow received a 
cordial welcome. He was tenderly handled and 
given soft food which he eagerly devoured. He 
could not fly, but in a few days he hopped about 
the floor, showing no fear of Peggy, the Boston 
terrier, or Pinkie, the black and white eat. 

A week later the crow seemed so lively that he 
was put out in the wire enclosed yard where 
hens, pigeons, and a tame rabbit all lived to- 
gether harmoniously, and he fitted into this 
httle family without any trouble. 

The summer months flew by; winter came and 
still Jim Crow could not fly. He listened to the 
crows that sometimes ventured to come in the 
morning to the woods behind the barn. They 
called to each other and he answered them, but 
he made no attempt to fly away. He showed a 
strong attachment to old Mother Speckle, one of 
the most sedate hens, and shared his special dish 
of raw meat with her, offering it to her in his 
bill, but guarding it carefully from any other 
hen. As the nights grew cold he slept on the 
perch between the hens, keeping snug and warm. 
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Another spring came round and a wonderful 
change appeared in Jim Crow. His. wing was 
well. He grew a handsome new tail. He was 
so sleek, so glossy, so large, that no one could 
have believed him to be the same crow that only 
the year before looked so little, so ragged, so 
rusty and forlorn. Then it was noticed that his 
wild crow brothers and sisters came as near the 
hen yard as they dared and ealled to him and 
coaxed him to leave his tame existence and his 
dull companions, the hens and chickens, and fly 
with them to the woods just beyond, into free- 
dom. 

We who were interested in Jim Crow watched 
the struggle go on, the ‘‘call of the wild.’’ We 
heard the wild crows eall and eall to our Jim 
and heard Jim cluck and caw and purr at them 
in reply. The wild conquered, and one day he 
flew up out of the hen yard to a neighboring tree 
where he was joined by two or three other crows, 
but they, fearing to be so near human habitation, 
coaxed him to go farther away with them and he 
flew off itno the woods. 

‘“He has answered to the ‘call of the wild,’ ’’ 


we said. ‘‘He will never return to his old 
friends, the hens.’’ But we did not know Jim 
Crow. It was early in the summer when he 


joined his wild companions. It is now autumn 
and Jim has never been absent from his old 
home more than a day at a time. He came back 
at onee and brought a little company of crows 
with him. Four were seen down in the hen yard 
early one morning; five came with him one day 
to the bird table close to our bungalow and 
feasted on bread crumbs. They give us a most 
unwelcome concert every morning, talking, call- 
ing to each other in loud voices. I never realized 
before what a variety there is in a crow’s lan- 
guage; neither did I ever before hear that queer 
throaty cluck, almost like the purring of a eat 
or a soft watchman’s rattle, which Jim con- 
stantly uses to express his deep content. 

He has returned to wild life, yet he has not 
that constant dread, that fear of human beings, 
which prevents all the wild birds from perfect 
happiness. I should say that our Jim Crow is a 
perfectly happy crow, which is something rarely 
to be seen. We think he stays at night in the 
trees near the hen yard. When he ealls the 


other crows come from the woods and breakfast 
with him. I can hear him jeer at them and dare 
them. ‘‘Come on,’’ he says: ‘‘What are you 
afraid of? Come on! Come on! Hurry, hurry! 
The table is set and those cheeky lttle sparrows 
and the squirrels and jays are gobbling up the 
bread crumbs as fast as they can. Come on, I 
say.’’ And they usually come. 

But over in the woods beyond are deadly guns. 
Every day I hear them, and each shot seems to 
strike at my heart for I think I see some happy, 
woodland creature dropping from the _ trees, 
wounded, bleeding and falling with glazing eyes 
to the ground. 

Oh, merry, happy little Jim Crow, do not 
venture over across the field into the woos! 
Be satisfied with the fewer acres and more lim- 
ited groves of Pine Ridge, this Home of Rest, 
where no cruel guns, no men and boys with mur- 
der in their hearts are allowed, but where all is 
peace, and love, and sweet rest. 

ANNA Harris SMITH. 


STORIES FOR OLD . 
AND YOUNG | 


The Country Cousin. 


Mrs. Crane was sitting at twilight in a large, 
pleasant room up stairs which she called the 
children’s play room. A cheerful fire was burn- 
ing in an open grate. There were books on low 
book shelves. Each child had a book case, even 
down to five-year-old Betty. In one corner the 
two younger children had built a bridge and a 
house out of blocks. A handsome dolls’ house 
was in another corner. 

There were three children in the room. Mary, 
the oldest, was ten years old. Horace came next, 
he was eight. Then came dear little Betty. 

The children all seemed to be excited over 
something their mother had just told them. ‘‘Do 
you really mean, dear mamma, that this new 
cousin Agnes is coming to live with us a whole 
year?’’ asked Mary. 

‘“Yes,’’ answered Mrs. Crane. ‘‘Her father is ° 
obliged to go on a long voyage where it would 
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not be safe to take Agnes, so he has asked me to 
take care of her.’’ 

‘*Do you think we shall hke her? Have you 
ever seen her?’’ asked Mary. 

‘‘T have never seen her and I know very little 
about her. Her mother, who was my only sis- 
ter, died when Mary was a baby and her father 
went out West, and did not answer my letters, 
so I cannot tell you anything about your cousin 
excepting that she is about your age and I think 
she has never been to school. She has lived in a 
very lonely place, on a ranch, something lke a 
large farm, and she will very likely seem rough 
and rude in her manners, but you must be very 
patient and teach her how to behave nicely.’’ 

“*T will try, mamma,’’ said Mary soberly, 
‘‘but I can’t help wishing she wasn’t coming.”’ 

‘*You must make the best of it,’’ said Mrs. 
Crane, and then she bade the children goodnight 
and left them with their nurse. 

Cousin Agnes arrived late the next afternoon. 
It was so late, and she was so tired, that her 
aunt did not let the children see her but took her 
at once to her room. She stayed with her until 
she was resting in bed, looked after by nurse; 
then she left her and went downstairs to sit 
with her husband. 

‘“What is the lttle ‘wild Westerner’ like?’’ 
asked her husband. 

‘‘She is very white with large, serious eyes, 
and fair hair. I could not get her to talk at all. 
I fear she is going to be very homesick. ’’ 

‘‘The children will liven her up,’’ said Mr. 
Crane, and went on reading his paper. 

The next day the children began eagerly to 
Show their new cousin all their treasures. She 
saw their dolls, their blocks, their books, their 
games. Few children had as many things to 
amuse themselves with, but Agnes paid little at- 
tention to anything excepting the books, which 
she seemed to want to stay with. She took one 
and then another from the book case, handling 
them very carefully, and it was difficult to get 
her to leave them. 


Then they took her out to the stable. When 


she saw their pony her eyes brightened and. 


she turned to her cousins. 
‘“Why is your pony fastened up in that little 
stall?’’ she asked. 


‘‘He is always fastened when we are not 
using him,’’ answered Horace. 

‘*He isn’t kept in this little stall all the 
time, is he?’’ Agnes asked with a horrified face. 

‘“Why, yes, of course, you couldn’t let him 
run round loose,’’ said Horace. ‘‘I guess you 
don’t know much about horses!’’ 

Agnes went into the stall and patted the 
pony’s neck. ‘‘Poor fellow,’’ she said softly, 
‘“poor little prisoner! I wish I could give you a 
httle room to run around in like my own dear 
pony’s. He has a box stall which is like a 
little room, and it has a window in it so he can 
look out. It must be dreadful to stand here all 
day with your face up against this wall.’’ 

She laid her cheek against the pony’s head. 
She seemed to forget that Mary and Horace 
were looking at her. The pony whickered gen- 
tly and tried to rub his nose against her hand. 

“Tl bring you some sugar if Auntie will let 
me.’’ Then she turned to Mary and Horace. 
‘“Don’t you bring him apples and carrots and 
sugar every day?’’ she asked. 

‘“Why, not every day. We do sometimes. 
We don’t use him much now we’re so busy with 
other things. Besides, he’s getting old and 
eross.’’ 

‘‘T don’t wonder,’’ said Agnes, again laying 
her cheek against the pony’s head. ‘‘He is a 
prisoner, fastened up in a little cell where he 
cannot see the blessed sunlight all day long, or 
run and roll on the ground; I should think he 
would feel very cross and miserable. J am sure 
T should.’’ 

‘*T guess you don’t know much about a pony,’’ 
said Horace again. ‘‘I don’t suppose you ever 
had one out where you live.”’ 


? 


‘‘T had a beautiful white pony,’’ said Agnes 
simply. ‘‘I eried when I left him. I couldn’t 
help it. But our good Joseph who has always 


lived with us, will take the best care of him, and 
when I get home again,’’ her voice broke a little 
but she kept back the sob in her throat, ‘‘he will 
love me just the same—he will not forget me.’’ 

Mary and Horace looked astonished and un- 
happy. They did not know what to say. As 
they passed through the stable they stopped at 
the stalls where their father’s horses were kept. 
They were very handsome horses but their tails 


x 
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were cut off so short that there was only a little 
brush of a tail left. 

Horace turned to Agnes proudly and said, 
‘“My father’s span is the finest in this town. I 
don’t belheve you ever saw any handsomer 
horses.’ 

‘“They must have been handsome before their 
tails were cut off,’’ said Agnes very quietly. 
‘“How they must miss their long tails in sum- 
mer!’’ She stood a minute looking at them, 
then added, ‘‘I don’t see how they can he down 
and be comfortable at night in those narrow 
stalls. I pity them.’’ 

The three children passed out of the barn. 
Mary and Horace looked rather cross. They 
had expected their cousin to say she had never 
seen any pony or any horses as fine as theirs and 
they were disappointed. 

Crossing the yard they passed a dog house to 
which a large dog was chained. He was outside 
the house and pulled and strained at his chain 
as the children went by. Agnes paused and 
went up to him. 

‘“Don’t go near him!’’ eried both Mary and 
Horace. ‘‘He is savage. He will bite you!’’ 

But Agnes laid her little hand gently on the 
big dog’s head and spoke to him and patted him 
and he wagged his tail and whined with joy to 
be noticed. 

‘“Ts he chained up all the time, too?’’ she 
asked. 

‘“Why, yes,’’ 
dog.’’ 

‘“What good can he do when he is chained ?’’ 
asked Agnes. 

‘‘He can bark if any one comes,’ 
Mary. 

‘“Doesn’t he bark nights when people are just 
passing by? I shouldn’t think any one would be 
afraid of a chained dog. He must be dreadfully 
unhappy. Dogs are just like us, you know, they 
love to run about.’’ 

Agnes did not say this in any unpleasant way. 
She spoke earnestly, and as she turned away 
from the dog she looked at him with such a sor- 
rowful face that it touched Mary, who said: 

‘“T never thought about its being hard for a 
dog to be chained to a dog house all the time, 


said Mary. ‘‘He’s our watch 


> answered 


but of course it must be. I know Prince was 
very affectionate and lively when we first had 
him and I used to have fine times racing with 
him. Then a neighbor complained that he ran 
over her garden and papa chained him. up. 
Since then he is dull and sometimes he growls 
and snaps at anybody he doesn’t know.”’ 

‘‘He cried a lot,’’ said Horace, ‘‘after we 
chained him, and sometimes he cries now.”’ | 

‘Tf he had a good bone to gnaw he would be 
more contented,’’ said Agnes, ‘‘and I think he is 
thirsty. Huis dish of water is quite empty.’’ 

‘*T will fill it,’’ said Horace, and he ran to the 
house for some water. 


“T don’t think Agnes is at all contented 
here,’’ said Mrs. Crane to her husband one 
evening. ‘‘She sits looking out the window with 
her great, sad eyes fixed on the trees and does 
not speak for hours. I don’t know what to do 
for her.’’ 

‘‘Perhaps Christmas will liven her up,’’ said 
Mr. Crane, turning the page of his newspaper. 

Just then the door of the sitting room opened 
and Agnes looked in. ‘‘The cat is erying out- 
side, Auntie. May I let her in at the back 
door? It is a very cold night, you know.’’? | 

‘‘T don’t like to have the cat in the house 
nights. She can go in the barn,’’ answered Mrs. 
Crane. 

‘“The barn is shut up. I looked today because 
I was worrying about the cat and I couldn’t see 
a place anywhere that she could crawl through. 
May I put her in the cellar, Auntie? I’m afraid 
I can’t sleep if she is shut out this very cold 
night.”’ 

Mr. Crane laid down his paper. ‘‘Go to bed, 
child, and don’t worry. I’ll go right down and 
let the kitty come in.’’ 

“Thank you, Uncle. Thank you very much,’’ 
said Agnes, and she went up to her room. 

Mrs. Crane looked at her husband curiously. 
She was surprised to see him leave his paper and 
take the trouble to go to let the eat in the house. 

‘*T think Agnes is teaching us,’’ she said to 
herself, ‘‘more than we are teaching her.’’ 


It was the week before Christmas and the 
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Crane children were full of excitement. They 
talked every day about the presents they ex- 
pected to have and the party they were going to 
give. They told Agnes they were going to have 
the largest Christmas tree they could get. 
‘“Don’t you love a Christmas tree?’’ Mary 
asked Agnes one day. 

‘‘T love trees,’’ said Mary. ‘‘Papa never 
could bear to cut one down, but we have had 
great fun with them. We always go all round 
the ranch the day before Christmas and some of 
the hired men and their children go with us; we 
hang sheaves of grain on the trees and fasten 
pieces of beef fat (suet, we call it) to the trunks 
and branches, with wire. We save up crumbs of 
bread and sprinkle crumbs, cracked corn and 
oats all round the house, on the veranda and in 
the barnyard, and hundreds of birds come to our 
Christmas feast. We always have a lot of 
Christmas trees but they are all out doors.’’ 

‘‘T would love to see the birds come to the 
feast,’’ said Mary. 

‘‘So would I,’’ said Horace. 

‘“We feed them all winter,’’ said Agnes, ‘‘and 
quite a number of them get so tame that they 
come on the window sill and eat out of my 
hand.’’ 3 

‘‘How I would like to have a bird eat out of 
my hand!’’ said Mary. 

‘*You can if you will feed them every day. 
I’ve been feeding them on the top of the ve- 
randa outside my window and now they come 
there every morning.”’ 

‘‘Not here—in our house?’’ exclaimed Mary. 
‘“We haven’t got any birds round here but those 
noisy English sparrows.’’ 

‘Oh, yes you have,’’ 


sald. Mary. 9) vlesaw 


three kinds of sparrows on the porch, and I love 


them all,—English sparrows, fox sparrows and 
the winter chippies were all eating the crumbs 
the cook gave me and the hay seed that I 
brushed up from the floor in the barn, and twa 
dear little chickadees came this morning. I 
asked the cook to save the crumbs for me—lI 
knew Auntie wouldn’t mind if I fed the birds.”’ 

‘‘T never thought of it,’’ said Mary, ‘‘but I’ll 
do it now.’’ 

‘*So will I,’’ said Horace. 


Agnes is looking a good deal better,’’ Mr. 
Crane said one evening to his wife. I think she 
is getting more contented.”’ 

‘‘She is very fond of birds and animals, I 
find,’’ said Mrs. Crane. ‘‘She begged me to let 
her ride the pony. I told Thomas to go along 
with her and see if she could ride well and he 
says she is a remarkable little horse woman. She 
asked me to let Prince go with her, so every 
forenoon they are off for an hour or two and 
she seems to enjoy it very much. Then she takes 
a long walk in the afternoon with Prince. She 
loves the pony and the dog and is happy with 
them. I saw them yesterday following her all 
through the grove.’’ 

‘‘She’ll be asking to drive my span next,’’ 
said Mr. Crane. 

Mrs. Crane laughed. ‘‘She has asked already. 
She told Thomas they were suffering for exer- 
cise and she knew she could drive them.’’ 

‘“Well, it 7s a shame to keep them in the barn 
somuch. Since we got our automobile we hardly 
use them at all. I must order Thomas to drive 
them out every day.’’ 

‘‘ Agnes told Thomas it wouldn’t be quite so 
hard for the horses if they only had box stalls 
and a window in each stall.’’ said Mrs. Crane, 
laughing. 

‘¢ Anything else she’d like me to do for the ani- 
mals?’’ said Mr. Crane, also laughing. 

‘‘Oh, yes. That wasn’t all,’’ replied Mrs. 
Crane. ‘‘She said to me when I went out to 
look for her the other day, ‘‘I wish Uncle would 
buy that nice little lot of land back of the barn. 
It would make such a splendid paddock for the 
horses and the pony, and if it had a high fence 
around it Prince could be there instead of being 
tied up.’’ 

‘‘Tt wouldn’t be a bad plan,’’ said Mr. Crane. 
“‘T’ve thought of buying that lot of land but I 
didn’t know what I would do with it.”’ 

‘‘T wonder if Agnes has ‘bought any presents 
to put on the Christmas tree,’? Mrs. Crane said 
to her husband. ‘‘She hasn’t said anything 
about it and I don’t like to ask her for fear she 
will think she ought to buy gifts for all of us, 
which we don’t want her to do.”’ 

‘“‘Do you know if she has any money with 
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her?’’ asked Mr. Crane. ‘‘We ought to have 
thought of that.’’ . 

‘*T did think of it,’’ answered Mrs. Crane. ‘‘I 
forgot to tell you that she was well supplied 
with money by her father when she came. He 
gave her too much, I think, for a girl of her 
age,’’ 

‘Well, I wouldn’t bother about her,’’ said 
Mr. Crane. ‘‘Try to make her as happy as you 
ean. She’s a dear little thing. Have you 
thought of anything we can give her that she 
would really like? She is always so serious | 
would like to see her laugh onee.’’ 

‘“No, I haven’t thought of anything yet. I’Jl 
see if I can get her to talk to me tonight when 
she’s getting ready for bed. I’ll go now,’’ and 
Mrs. Crane went out of the room. 

It was an hour before she came back. Then 
she sat down by the open fire opposite her hus- 
band and looked at him half smiling, half per- 
plexed. 

‘‘Have you found out anything?’’ Mr. Crane 
asked. 

‘“Yes, I have found out all and everything she 
is wishing for. I won’t try to tell you how I 
got her to confide in me. It was hard work to 
make her tell but I succeeded. ’’ 

‘‘Is it anything we can do?’’ asked Mr. 
Crane. ‘‘Does she want the moon?’’ 

Mrs. Crane smiled. ‘‘She wants just what I 
told you the other day,—box stalls with win- 
dows for the pony and the span. She wants 
Prince to sleep in the barn nights because, she 
says, 1t’s so cold and lonesome out in the dog 
house that she wakes up thinking about him. 
She wants, when he must be fastened, to have a 
strong wire run between the large pine tree and 
the barn and his chain fastened to it by a ring 
on it, making a sort of trolley for him and giv- 
ing him a longer run.’’ 

‘*That’s a good idea,’ 
easy enough to do.”’ 

‘“‘Then she wishes you would take all her 
money and buy that piece of land back of the 
barn, and for her Christmas present she wishes 
you would buy that poor old horse she has seen 
the fruit peddler driving. It seems she has been 
worrying about that horse ever since she saw 
him two weeks ago.’’ 


? c¢ 


said Mr. Crane, ‘‘and 


‘*Well, upon my word!’’ exclaimed Mr. Crane. 

‘‘She got her little safety bag that she keeps 
her money in,’’ said Mrs. Crane, ‘‘and counted 
out fifty dollars and tried to make me take it. 
Her father has given her an allowance since she 
was six years old and always trusted her with 
money. She said she had got little presents for 
Thomas and his children, but only little things 
for her cousins because they didn’t need any- 
thing. The animals, she says, are so good and 
so faithful and so few people try to make them 
happy that she and her father always did some- 
thing for them to give them a happy Christmas. 

‘What did you say to her?’’ asked Mr. Crane. 

‘*T confess I did not know what to say. I just 
kissed her goodnight and said she must try not 
to worry about such things. Then I left her,’’ 
answered Mrs. Crane. 

There was silence for a few minutes, then Mr. 
Crane said, ‘‘Can’t you take her away some- 
where one whole day before Christmas ?’’ 

‘*Yes, I can send her and Mary to spend the 
day with Cousin Ellen.’’ 

‘‘Let me know what day,’’ said Mr. Crane. 
‘‘There are six narrow stalls in the stable; we 
can get three good box stalls out of them with- 
out much trouble, and I can have another fixed 
up for that poor old horse. I’ve noticed him 
several times and thought I ought to do some- 
thing about him, but it’s taken this little girl 
from the wild West to wake us up here.’’ 

‘* Are you really going to make box stalls and 
buy that old horse just to please Agnes?’’ said 
Mrs. Crane. 

‘‘No—not just to please her, but she has 
shown us our duty to our dependent helpers. 
The child is right and she is setting us right.’’ 

The party Christmas eve was much smaller 
than was first planned. There were only a few 
children invited. Instead of inviting children 
who had so many presents and so many good 
times they did not know how to appreciate them, 
Mrs. Crane had a family party. Some cousins, 
who had but little money to spend, were invited. 
Thomas, the man who had lived with them for 
eight years, was invited to bring his wife and 
children to see the Christmas tree. The cook 
had been in the family a long time and presents 
for her, for the two house maids and the chil- 
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dren’s nurse were on the tree. There were pres- 
ents, useful and pretty, for all and everybody 
seemed to be very happy. Quite a number of 
pretty gifts were handed to Agnes. She seemed 
erateful but she was not merry like the other 
children. She looked a little happier when a 
pretty basket was brought out from under the 
tree with a cushion in it and two little bags of 
catnip tied on each side, marked ‘‘For Our 
Pussy Cat.’’ 

The presents had all been given out and the 
party was breaking up when Agnes disappeared. 
She went up to her room and brought down a 
bag in her hands. It was a heavy bag, filled 
with apples and carrots cut in halves, lumps of 
sugar, a beef bone with meat on it, and some 
sweet crackers. 

Agnes went out the back door without anyone 
seeing her, as she thought, but Mr. Crane had 
seen her leave the room and slipped out before 
her. e 

‘‘T must give my dear animals just a little 
treat Christmas eve, when everybody else has 
had such a good time—just a little, and they 
shall have the rest in the morning.’’ 

Agnes went down the gravelled walk to the 
stable. She knew just where to touch the button 
‘and turn on the electric ght, but before she 
got to the door, suddenly, to her great surprise, 
the stable was illuminated and the doors flew 
open as if by magic. 

Agnes held her breath. She was almost 
afraid. She reached the door and stood still. 
The stable was brightly hghted up. Facing her 
was a picture surrounded by a wreath of ever- 
green. It was a picture of a stable and the 
Christ Child in a manger. Under it was printed 
in large letters the verse: 


Low lies His head with the beasts of the stall, 
Angels adore him in slumber reclining, 
Saviour, and maker, and monarch of all.” 


Evergreen was twined around the posts and, 
oh, wonder of wonders! four box stalls stood in 
a row and over the doors of the box stalls were 
four heads. 

First Agnes recognized the two black faces 
with white stars in their foreheads—the span, 
each in a roomy box stall. Next was a smaller 
box stall, a lower door, and over the door, his 


velvet nose trembling with impatience was the 
dear pony, whickering to her for sugar. 


But what is that patient face with sad, pa- 
thetic eyes in the next box stall? Agnes could 
hardly believe that her eyes were not playing her 
false. Could it be the miserable, lame horse 
she had seen in the peddler’s cart, his sides al- 
most meeting, a very skeleton of a horse? Yes, 
it was. Prince ran joyfully to greet her from 
his soft bed of straw in one corner of the stable. 
At the further end of the stable she saw the 
moonlight shining through a new door that 
opened into the coveted field. 

Agnes felt that her cup of joy was full. She 
plunged her hand into the Christmas bag and 
took out at random apples, carrots and sugar, 
and who can blame her if the horse with the 
wondering, pathetic eyes got the lion’s share? 
She laughed aloud for very joy as she stood 
looking at the transformed stable, and called out, 
‘‘Merry Christmas!’’ ‘‘Merry Christmas’’—- 
‘*Merry Christmas’’ was echoed back to her from 
happy voices and she saw her uncle and aunt 
and cousins come out of the door of the harness 
room. All her shyness and all her sadness were 
gone. She ran to meet them and threw her arms 
around her uncle’s neck; then she flew to her 
auntie’s arms and eried out, ‘“‘It is the happiest 
Christmas eve I ever had in my life!”’ 

‘*Well,’’? said Mr. Crane, looking around the 
stable, and then into Agnes’ rosy, happy face,— 
‘fon the whole I think it’s the happiest Christ- 
mas eve I ever had in my life, too.’’ 

‘*Tt’s the very best we ever had,’’ said Mary, 
‘isn’t it, mother?’’ ‘‘Indeed it js,’’ answered 
Mrs. Crane. There were tears in her eyes and 
in her voice, and her husband heard her say as 
they turned down the lights in the stable,— 

‘*A little child shall lead them.’’ 

ANNA Harris SMITH. 


The opera, ‘‘A College Hero,’’ given by Mr. 
Wade Davis for the benefit of the League, is 
undoubtedly extremely popular and we hope it 
will be a financial success. The dances are very 
pretty and interesting, the music is spirited, and 
the young people seem to enter into it with 
great enjoyment. 
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The Marlboro Woman’s Club invited the 
president of the Animal Rescue League to speak 
at their meeting in G. A. R. Hall on Friday, 
Noy. 1. Making her subject, ‘‘The Personal Re- 
sponsibility of the Women of Any Town or 
City in Regard to the Suffering and II] .Treat- 
ment of Animals,’’ Mrs. Huntington Smith 
urged the duty of providing a place where dogs 
and eats found on the streets, or no longer de- 
sired by their owners, could be carried and hu- 
manely disposed of. This charity, she urged, 
was not only a benefit to the unfortunate ani- 
mals, but 1t was educational and hygienic. If 
humane societies will not take care of these 
animals the cities are going to do it, and they 
will not be careful to have it done humanely. 
City dog pounds are as a rule conspicuous for 
cruelty. <A city cat pound or a city cat catcher 
is a much more difficult proposition. These su- 
perfiuous animals should be disposed of, but it 
should be done with the utmost humanity. 

At the close of the meeting a committee of 
seventeen women was formed to see what ar- 
rangements could be made for a receiving sta- 
tion for dogs and cats in Marlboro. 

The platform of the hall was beautifully deco- 
rated with flowers and afternoon tea was served. 


Hearing of a place where old horses are sold 
in Woburn, our veterinary doctor has been there 
twice and rescued 6 horses from future misery 
by buying them for a small sum and having 
them immediately shot. He secured 4 from this 
place in October and 2 on November 5, saving 
them from being sold to men who would work 
them without any consideration of their age, or 
feeble condition. 


During the month of October the League res- 
cued 316 dogs, 1924 cats and kittens, and 17 
horses unfit for work were taken by our veteri- 
narian and killed. Ten horses are now enjoying 
our Home of Rest. 


Dog YARDS IN SUMMER. 


League Incidents. 


A short time ago a poor looking woman came 
in and asked for Dr. S——. She had a dog in 
her arms rolled up in a cloth. The dog looked 
very queer—her jaw was swollen and her eyes 
were almost closed and her whole face had a 
look of great suffering. I asked the woman 


what the matter was. ‘‘Sure marm, I don’t 


know,’’ said she. ‘‘She has something the mat- 
ter with her neck. The first I knew she was 
bleeding and I washed the place and put cold 
cream and everything I could think of on it 
but she seems to be getting worse and I don’t 
want to lose her, for she belonged to my sister, 
who is dead.’’ 

She uncovered the dog’s head. Such a look- 
ing creature it made me ill. It looked as if some 
one had tried to cut its head off. It had a deep 
open wound all around the neck. I called some 
one up to take the woman and dog to the Doc- 
tor’s office. After a while Dr. S came to 
my desk and showed me a rubber band which he 
had cut from the poor creature’s neck. Some 
eruel person had put it around the dog’s neck, 
and it had worked through the skin into the 
flesh, cutting it almost to the jugular vein. The 
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dog was starving to death and could not have 
hyved much longer for her head was slowly being 
eut off. Dr. S—— thought he could save her, 
and the last I heard about it the dog was getting 
well. 


Our friends must not let this opera interfere 
with our annual Fair, which we are trying hard 
to make a greater success than usual. There is 
much the League wants to do, so much that 
there is no danger of our getting money enough 
from any number of entertainments to put 
away. We need all we get, and the pubhe will 
get the benefit of every dollar. Surely it is a 
benefit to the public to have the number of un- 
eared-for, neglected, suffering animals—horses, 
dogs and cats—lessened in the city, suburbs and 
on the beaches. 


There will be a Basket Table at the Fair and 
some new patterns will be for sale that ought to 
interest settlement house workers. Basket- 
making is a pretty and useful art. 


If some of the readers of Bungalow Notes will 
send to Mrs. Huntington Smith, 51 Carver 
street, something for the Dedham ‘Table she 
will be pleased to receive anything saleable, or 
money to add to the proceeds of the table. The 
Dedham Table, under the management of Miss 
Julia Worthington, will naturally represent the 
Home of Rest for Horses and the Bungalow. 


A subseription to OuR FouRFOOTED FRIENDS is 
only 50 cents a year. It would make some one 
a good Christmas gift. 


We have had some very large orders for our 
leaflets, two of these orders running up into the 
thousands. 


BUY DOG BREAD 


ae) | MERIT 


The selection of proper food for your dogs is so 
absolutely essential to their health that you can’t 
afford to take chances. 


ustins 
BReap 


is the oldest dog bread made in America. It has sold on its 
merit alone for over 26 years. We challenge comparative trial 
with any dog food in the world, It is made of the things a 
dog needs to keep him in condition in every season of the 
year. Not an ounce of by-products or waste material goes into 
Austin’s Dog Bread. 

Absolutely no formaldehyde or any other chemical or 
preservative is used. 


Let Us Send You Samples Free 


Send us your name and address and the name of your dealer and 
we will send you samples by return mail. Austin’s Puppy Bread 
is made especially for puppies under six months and small dogs. 


Look for AUSTIN Austin Dog Beas 
on Every, Cake Cake nimal Foo oO. 


an 
223 Marginal St., Chelsea, Mass. 


Gustavus J. Esselen 


successor to 


Mrs. J. C. White 


Attists’ Materials School Supplies 
Kindergarten Goods — Children’s Novelties 
Christmas and New Year Cards 


Calendars, etc. Stationery 
Personal Christmas Cards 


19 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 
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PHILIP AND BoBBIE. 


LEAGUE NEWS 


AND NOTES 


Letters. 


Miss Robinson of ‘‘The Vineyard,’’ near 
Washington, has asked me to send my photo- 
graph to OUR FoURFOOTED FRIENDS. I am taken 
with my little friend Bobbie and the other pic- 
ture is my small brother, Monkey. We hope 
that you will publish them. Monkey is smaller 
than I, also his teeth are sharper. I have ground 
the points off mine carrying rocks. In our 
house we read Our FourRFooTED FRIENDS regu- 
larly, and send copies to children who are well 
off, and to the poor children in the slums, so they 
may learn how to treat the fourfooted clan who 
are such good friends to the two-footed folk. 
You will make my little brother and myself very 
happy if you will print our pictures in your dear 
magazine. I forgot to tell you my name but will 
sign it below. Your faithful fourfooted friend, 
Puiuip MAXWELL. 


Your card reached us tonight. I have meant 


for some time to let you hear from Peter (we 
changed his name, not liking Togo) and I now 
have not a very good picture of him, which I 
mean to send for. 

You may remember that Mr. L. told you he 
should find a good home for the dog when we 
left the country, but we all grew to love Peter 
so much we decided very early in the summer he 
would not be given away. He is such a happy 


dog, especially when taken into the woods for a 
walk and the moment the auto was taken out 


Peter was the first passenger. 

He is very clever and the kindest dog I ever 
saw, not a trace all summer of anything but 
good nature. 


As you know, he was sent down by boat, and 
about a week after his arrival he followed a team 
which came to our place with furniture. He fol- 
lowed this team five miles and found his way 
back to us, a very tired but happy dog. 

We took him from the boat on a motor boat 
and he had never left the Cove, so it seemed to 
us he was very clever to find his way home. 

He has been perfectly well with the exception 
of one day, when he seemed weak, but three 
doses of medicine fixed him all right. 

We are told he mourned for us after we left 
but he loves the woods and country so much and 
has such good times with the dog belonging to 
the man who has charge of our place, I imagine 
he is wagging his tail as fast as ever by this 
time. We intended boarding him with the 
veterinary, although as he had a number of 
children we disliked to have him there, but our 
man told Mr. L. he could not bear to think of 
Peter leaving the Cove so he offered to take 
charge of him and Peter did not have to leave 
his bed in the stable. 

We are very fond of Peter and both Mr. lL. 
and I look forward to seeing him again when 
we go down in the spring. 

Many of our guests this summer would say 
of Peter, ‘‘What a lucky dog,’’ but Mr. L. and 
I consider we are the lucky ones to have such a 
dog. We think him about perfect.—M. F. L. 
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PERSONAL RESPONSIBILITY 


The average consumption of flesh per capita in this country is half a pound 
a day.—Individually this means a yearly consumption of 180 lbs.! in ten years 
1800 Ibs.!! in fifty years gooo Ibs.!!! This gooo lbs. of meat is the equivalent of 
the “dressed” flesh of 6 cows, 15 calves, 22 sheep, 40 lambs, 5 pigs, 50 turkeys 
and about 300 chickens, ducks, squabs, etc., etc., at only half a pound per day. 
This is intended particularly for those who aver that they “eat very little meat.” 

itiere 4s ust siilicient space lett to say that: Millennium Extract. will be 
found of great assistance in the preparation of non-flesh meals and we will be 
pleased to send a sample jar (post-paid) to any who will send us a postal men- 
tioning this notice. 


2.OZ ars 20C A OZ, Jal S55C SO Za aS bl OO 


Supplied by many progressive dealers and sent post-paid anywhere by 


THE MILLENNIUM FOOD CO., - 


BOSTON 


DR. A.C. DANIELS’ 


DOG 


AND 


CAT 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M. D. V. 


Specialist in Diseases of Small Animals 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


REMEDIES 


are the safe, sure and proper kind to use. Any 
Riker-Jaynes Store can furnish them, and books free 
on Horse, Dog, Cat and Cow. Ask for them—Daniels’. 


DANIELS’ MEDICATED DOG BREAD—TRY IT 


Dogs and Cats Boarded 


If you are going away and want your dog 


or cat cared for, leave it with me. 


MRS. NICHOLAS BROWNE, Jr. 
Dale Street, Dedham 


Tel. Dedham 97-3 Nearest railroad sta., Ashcroft 


51 CARVER STREET 


Telephone, Oxford 244 


Office Hours: 3 to 6 P. M. Daily 


ATE 
ESTABLISHED 1859 
J. S. Waterman & Sons 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 WASHINGTON ST. ‘ 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station 


Personal attention given to all funeral ar- 
rangements. All grades of burial cases can 
be selected at our salesroom, from the least 
expensive erepe and broadcloth covered 
cases to the most expensive polished hard 
wood, quartered oak, mahogany, teak wood, 
silver maple, copper, zinc, steel, outside and 
inside cases. The price of each is marked 
in plain figures. 

CHAPEL FOR FUNERAL SERVICES 
Telephone, Roxbury 72 
George H. Waterman Frank S. Waterman 
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Dramatic Version of Greek Myths and Hero Tales 


By Fanny Comstock, 


el 
ql e 
AES. 


i 
Th aime 


45 cents 


The dramatic form in which Miss Comstock has retold the stories about Jason, Theseus, 
Hercules, Orpheus, and all the other Greek heroes and heroines dear to the heart of boy and 
girl, makes the stories seem more real than ever before. They will prove interesting reading, 
and they can be acted, too. The many illustrations by Charles Copeland acd much to the at- 


tractiveness of the volume. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS FOR READING 


Spyri’s Heimatlos, 40 cents 


Two stories by the author of ‘“‘Heidi.’”? They tell 
about children in the Alps who, from poverty and un- 
kindness, find their way into happier homes and friend- 
ships. 


Gulliver’s Friendship of Nations, 60 cents 


This is a story of the peace movement for young 
folks, beginning with the early leagues of the Greeks 
and ending with the Hague Conferences. The author 
tells in a charming way about the achievements of the 
world in art, science, commerce, and industry, and 
shows how much each country owes to every other. 


29 Beacon Street, 


Dos Brean 


Improves and Strengthens the 


Digestive Organs 
Produces Health and Vigor 
A Food Your Dog Will Like 


SEND FOR OUR DOG BOOKLET 
FREE 


POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON 


Mass. 


Charlestown, . = _ Z 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Chicago 


Ovo Grist Miu 


Coe’s Heros of Everyday Life, 40 cents 


True stories of the heroism of civil engineers, miners, 
divers, firemen, and life-savers in the face of danger. 
They are just the sort of tales that will appeal to every 
boy, and all the more because they really happened. 


Candeze’s Grillo, 45 cents 


_ Grillo, the field cricket, meets with many adventures 
in his travels through his miniature world. Ants, 
spiders, wasps, glow worms, and other interesting crea- 
tures are the actors in this enthralling story. 


Lansing’s Quaint Old Stories, 35 cents 


The Wise Men of Gotham, The Woodcutter and the 
Fairy, The Discontented Blacksmith, and other delight- 
ful folk tales told in dramatic form. 


Boston 
London 


Atre y SPRATT’S 
ALES \ MIDGET 


4 BISCUITS 


A dainty Biscuit 
for toy and other 
small dogs. Send 
stamp for “Dog 
Culture” which 
contains much use- 
ful information. 


SPRATI’S PATENT 
LIMITED 


Factory and chief Of- 
fices at Newark, N.J. 


Depots at San Francisco, 
Cal.s) St. “Loniss JMoee 
Cleveland, Ohio; Mon- 
treal, Canada. 


Res. Supt. at Chicago, III. 


New England Agency 
Boston, Mass. 


Factories also in London 
England, and Berlin 
Germany. 


Jamaica Printing Company, Jamaica Plain 


